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to be construed 


Collective Bargaining and the Churches 


It becomes more and more evident that a prime factor 
in recovery and economic readjustment is the strength of 
organized labor. A permanent redistribution of income in 
the interest of increased purchasing power means higher 
wage scales. The government may establish and main- 
tain the right of labor to bargain in its own way but the 
utilization of the right is entirely in labor’s hands. Hence, 
the support of labor’s efforts to organize is coming to be 
recognized as a moral issue. The mere affirmation of the 
right without moral support for the effort falls short of 
etfectuality. 

In view of this fact it is pertinent to cite pronounce- 
ments by church bodies which go beyond the benevolent 
neutrality expressed in the mere declaration of labor 
rights. The following are particularly worthy of note: 


1. An ordered and constructive democracy in industry is as neces- 
sary as political democracy, and collective bargaining and the shar- 
ing of shop control and management are inevitable steps in its at- 
tainment. (Resolutions adopted by the Federal Council of 
Churches at Cleveland, Ohio, May, 1919.) 

2. Participation of labor through representatives of their own 
choosing and an equitable distribution of wealth and income should 
be incorporated in any form of national planning and control. 
(Joint Statement on Unemployment, issued by the Commission on 
the Church and Social Service of the Federal Council, the Depart- 
ment of Social Action of the National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
and the Social Justice Commission of the Central Conference of 
American Rabbis.) 

3. The immediate application in every industry of the principle 
of collective bargaining is not only essential to the protection of the 
modern industrial worker, but it is the first step toward that co- 
operative control of both the process and the proceeds of industry 
which will be the ultimate expression of Christianity in industrial 
relationships. (Statement adopted by the General Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, 1912.) 

4. Individual workmen cannot hope to bargain on equal terms 
with a corporation; so collective bargaining becomes necessary in 
order that industry may become stabilized. (A Christian Industrial 
Program. Social Service Commission of the Northern Baptist 
Convention, adopted at Philadelphia, 1921.) 

5. Be it resolved: That we respectfully request the management 
of the Methodist Book Concern in Chicago and Cincinnati to do 
every fair thing in their power to persuade the eligible employes 
of their plants to join the International Typographical Union, and 
when a majority of such eligible employes, by a secret ballot, so 
decide, the management of the Methodist Book Concern shall enter 
into a signed working agreement with the International Typo- 
graphical Union. (Social Service Commission report adopted by 


the Rock River Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
1928.) 

6. To recognize the principle [of collective bargaining] without 
supporting some method that will make it effective is but to mock 
the hopes and struggles of the workers with barren words and to 
deserve their indignation and contempt. (Statement adopted by 
the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 1916.) 


7. We hold it as a truth verified in experience that labor must 
organize effectively not only to protect its own rights but, what is 
equally or even more important, to better understand its own duties 
and responsibilities and so guard against and prevent conditions 
which end in ruinous strikes. (Resolutions of the General Con- 
vention of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 1925.) 


A significant change in the Social Ideals of the 
Churches, revised by the last meeting of the Federal 
Council, is contained in Article 8, which reads: 


“The right of employes and employers alike to organize for 
collective bargaining and social action; protection of both in the 
exercise oi this right; the obligation of both to work for the public 
good; encouragement oi cooperatives and other organizations 
among farmers and other groups.” 


Here it is asserted not merely that employes and employ- 
ers alike have a “right” in this matter but that organiza- 
tion by functional groups in the economic system should 
be encouraged. 

There is good reason to believe that the more spectacu- 
lar phases of the present economic situation may yield in 
interest and importance, precisely as happened in the early 
post-war period, to the old and simple issue of collective 
bargaining among employers and workers, in city and 
country, and that the real issue will have to be fought out 
on these lines. 


“Catholic Tests of a New Social Order” 


The following excerpts are taken from 7he Yardstick, 
issued by the National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
April 10: 

“The anti-New Dealers have gained courage aud are 
talking high, wide and handsome. Business is picking up 
steadily. Profits are growing. And since they do not 
want reform but only recovery and they think recovery is 
travelling towards us fast, they are fighting reform. Of 
course without reform recovery is a known snare and a 
delusion. 

“The amazing publicity that the newspapers have given 
the charges of Dr. Wirt has served him and his inflationist 
Committee for the Nation as a means of attacking nearly 
the whole program except inflation. The stock market 
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regulation bill is fired at from a hundred centers even 
though it is known that the run-away stock market of the 
Coolidge era and of ’29 helped bring on these black years. 
The law compelling corporations to tell the truth about 
new securities is branded a barrier to recovery... . 

“It is the old story. When the devil was sick last year, 
the devil a monk would be. He thinks now that he is 
convalescing and that it will not be long until he is com- 
pletely well. And so he is girding himself for another 
dance on the same primrose path that led us to our four 
years and more of hell and which, if tried again, will end 
in the same identical destination. 

“The New Deal has to be improved much. It is far 
from good enough. We have to take this occasion to do 
things that will make this country and this world far less 
unjust and far abler to prevent the catastrophe of another 
collapse. But the drive is on to break it down utterly. 
The engines of propaganda have been wheeled into 
place. ... 

“But if we have learned anything at all it is that more 
money has to go to wage and salary workers and to farm- 
ers and less to property; that the relation between pro- 
duction and distribution has to be guided ; and that neither 
of these two things can be safely turned over to the sole 
control of the representatives of property and credit- 
power. Corporation executives and bankers have not 
learned this yet. And so it looks, now that business is 
picking up, as if we are in for a fight.” 


The First Chapter of the AAA 


In the Annual Review of Rural Life, published in this 
SERVICE on January 6, 1934, and in the statement on Agri- 
culture and the New Deal which appeared October 21, 
1933, brief interpretations were made of the agricultural 
recovery program of the administration. 

A comprehensive report under the title of “Agricul- 
tural Adjustment” has now been issued by the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration, Washington, covering 
activities from May, 1933, to February, 1934, and a brief 
review of it is presented here. 

The purposes of the Act are reiterated. The policy is 
to restore to agriculture the “fair exchange value” of agri- 
cultural products which obtained during the years 1910- 
1914. In order to accomplish this end, emergency powers 
have been given to the Secretary of Agriculture to enable 
him to balance production with effective demand. He may 
work out allotments of production and request growers 
to make agreements with him for their execution. He 
may pay benefits in the form of rentals for lands with- 
drawn from production of certain crops or simply for 
participation in a crop control program. He may nego- 
tiate price agreements between producers and buyers and 
he may license distributors of farm products. Plainly the 
Act is aimed not only at raising prices, but also at in- 
creasing purchasing power. In order to achieve its ends 
the rise, in agricultural prices must obviously be greater 
than any rise in the prices of materials which farmers pur- 
chase. The Act also creates a Consumers Counsel whose 
duty it is to inform consumers of the operations of the 
Act and thus prevent undue price increases. 

If the current programs for adjusting production to 
demand for the crops of corn, wheat, cotton and tobacco 
are fully carried out, as much as 40,000,000 acres of land 
may be withdrawn from production. That long-time 
planning of the use of land is a natural outgrowth of 
the administration’s emergency efforts is recognized in the 
report. All efforts now under way are regarded as tem- 


porary and emergency measures only. If foreign mar- 
kets can be opened up, as Secretary Wallace pointed out 
in his pamphlet ./merica Must Choose (reviewed in 
INFORMATION SERVICE of March 3, 1934) then less land 
will need to be taken out of cultivation. 

The first program announced was that for cotton, made 
public on June 19, 1933. The world’s supply of cotton is 
unusually large and a program of reduction was agreed 
upon. Planters controlling 73 per cent of the cotton 
acreage under cultivation, signed contracts to carry out the 
program. It is estimated that a total of 10,400,000 acres 
were taken out of production and the crop was reduced 
by 4,400,000 bales. Growers who participated in the pro- 
gram were paid rental and benefit payments. In their 
various forms these totalled $160,000,000. The funds for 
paying these benefits are raised by a tax on the processing 
of cotton. It is emphasized that the cotton program does 
not seek to create a shortage and there is no likelihood 
of a shortage in the immediate future. The 1934 cotton 
program called for a still further reduction of acreage 
but it would appear that an altogether new experiment is 
to be tried in the form of compulsory cooperation. This 
would limit the crop to 10,000,000 bales and levy an ex- 
cessive or prohibitory tax upon all amounts of cotton 
ginned in excess of that amount. 

Wheat growers were also suffering from accumulated 
stocks of their product. An adjustment program calling 
for an acreage reduction of 15 per cent was put into ef- 
fect, the total benefit being $95,000,000. A total of 550,- 
000 farmers signed agreements by which the 1934 acreage 
was to be reduced 7,595,000 acres. The wheat program 
is involved in unusual difficulties because there is a large 
international market for wheat, it is being marketed some- 
where in the world every day and it can be grown in all 
parts of the United States. Considerable concern is being 
expressed as to whether the program may not be defeated 
by farmers who have not grown wheat but who will put 
it into cultivation in 1934. It should be emphasized that 
under the voluntary control program which the adminis- 
tration is fostering, the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration does not even have any record of the farm- 
ers who will take to wheat production for the first time 
during 1934. 

Corn and hog producers are asked to reduce corn acre- 
age in 1934 by not less than 20 per cent, and hog produc- 
tion by 25 per cent, under the average of the past two 
years. This planning was put into effect last December 
and is only now under way in an intensive fashion. 

The first tobacco adjustment program was that for 
the cigar leaf product. This was the only crop for which 
a plan was worked out which really affected the 1933 
plantings. (In the case of cotton the program was too 
late to affect plantings, so that a portion of the crop was 
plowed under.) 

Marketing agreements were also negotiated during 
1933, resulting in considerable increases in farm prices 
of tobacco. 

The dairy industry has been nothing less than a national 
puzzle. Secretary Wallace made one address in Wisconsin 
in which he attempted only an exposition of what he 
called the “dairy dilemma.” Marketing agreements, in- 
cluding the licensing of distributors, were carried out in 
major milk markets during 1933. They have resulted in 
much dissatisfaction and failure. Efforts are now being 
made to work out regional progranis but there is such dis- 
sension among the elements of the dairy industry that 
only very slow progress is now being made. 
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The Armaments Industry 


A significant account of the interrelations of the arma- 
ments industry is given in Fortune (New York) for 
March. The European armament companies are today “a 
huge and subversive force.” The best known name among 
the armament makers is still that of Krupp. Theoreti- 
cally, it no longer makes armaments, but, actually, it 
“ships to South America, the Far East, or to any Euro- 
pean nation that will violate its own treaty by ordering 
from her.” Other companies, however, are of more im- 
portance today. In spite of the size of the American 
hill for armaments (over $200,000,000 yearly for “the 
actual implements and materials of war’) and the activi- 
ties of several large companies, the United States is “es- 
sentially small fry” in the world industry. 

The Vickers-Armstrong firm is the largest English 
manufacturer of armaments. It has factories or subsid- 
iary companies in Rumania, Italy, Japan, Spain, Canada, 
Ireland, Holland, and New Zealand. It is also allied 
“to some extent” with the Czechoslovakian firm, Skoda. 
In 1932 the following were among shareholders of Vickers 
or its allied companies: Neville Chamberlain, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Sir Austen Chamberlain, and Sir John 
Simon, Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (who has 
since sold his shares). The revelation of the relation- 
ship between Lloyd George and Sir Basil Zarahoff, head 
of Vickers-Armstrong, during the war, is said to have 
been enough, in 1922, to put the former “out of office 
forever.” 

In France the influence of the armaments manufactur- 
ers is “so infiltrated into the industrial, social, and politi- 
cal affairs of the nation that they have powers in some 
ways beyond the state.” M. Charles Prosper Eugéne 
Schneider, president of Schneider-Creusot Company, is 
a director of the Banque de l'Union Parisienne, and 
president of the Union Européenne Industriale et Finan- 
ciére, a holding company controlling 182 French com- 
panies making armaments of different types. The Union 
Européenne also controls 56 per cent of the stock of 
Skoda, the great Czech firm, which has factories also in 
Poland and Rumania. The board of directors of Skoda 
includes M. Schneider's brother-in-law ; the director-gen- 
eral of Schneider-Creusot ; Eduard Benes, Foreign Minis- 
ter of Czechoslovakia; and two Czecho-Germans who 
were among the large contributors to Hitler’s campaign 
funds. About 10 per cent of Czechoslovakia's exports 
are armaments. 

Before 1914, 70 per cent of the iron ore used by France 
came from the mines of the Briev basin. Early in the 
war, these were captured by Germany, without injury to 
the equipment. When the Briey basin was again near 
the front line in 1916, the mines and smelters were never 
bombed by the French, although “a ten-mile penetration 
of the sector would have come close to spelling German 
ruin.” It is charged that the French aviation service had 
definite orders not to bombard these establishments. 

Even more important than the Schneider-Creusot com- 
pany is the Comité des Forges, an organization of 250 
iron and steel companies (more than 150 are armaments 
manufacturers), to which Schneider-Creusot belongs. Its 
chief concern is with propaganda and politics. “It con- 
trols the press ; it has the ear of the foreign office.” Among 
the directors of its subsidiaries have been former Presi- 
dent Doumer, President Lebrun, and former Premier 
André Tardieu. Francois de Wendel, president of the 
Comité des Forges. is also regent of the Banque de 
France, a member of the Chamber of Deputies, and head 
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of the group that either owns or controls three great 
French newspapers, and is “a power in the management” 
of two others and the French news agency, Havas. While 
there is no documentary proof, the charge that Skoda 
(and, through Skoda, Schneider-Creusot) contributed to 
Hitler's campaign expenses has never been definitely 
denied. It is well-known that Thyssen, head of the 
largest German steel company, was a heavy contributor to 
llitler’s campaign funds. Thus, the leading European 
munition makers united in supporting “the one man most 
capable of stirring up a new outbreak of international 
anarchy in Europe.” The French economist, Delaisi has 
said that “the trade in arms is the only one in which an 
order obtained by a competitor increases that of his rivals. 
The great armament firms of hostile powers oppose one 
another like pillars supporting the same arch. And the 
opposition of their governments makes their common 
prosperity.” 

Hungary was forbidden by the Treaty of Trianon to 
rearm. Nevertheless, she was able to secure funds to 
purchase armaments from the Banque Générale de Crédit 
Hongrois, which is financed by the Banque de |’Union 
Parisienne. When it seemed probable that Hungary would 
default on the repayment of the loan, another loan was 
arranged from the French government which sent the 
money through the Banque de l'Union Parisienne instead 
of through the Banque de Paris. It has already been 
pointed out above that M. Schneider is a director of the 
former bank. 

During the World War there was “a steady stream” of 
exchange of necessary war materials between the Allies 
and Germany, via the neutral countries. English and 
l‘rench industries sent glycerin, nickel, copper, oil, rub- 
ber, and chemicals to Germany, and Germany sent iron, 
steel, and magnetos for gasoline engines to France. 

The story as told in Fortune is an unusually exciting 
one. 


Federal Law on Lynching 


Deep concern about the rising tide of lynching, which 
in 1933 increased by 180 per cent over 1932, has led to a 
revival of efforts to secure a federal law to deal with 
this evil. On January + Senators Edward P. Costigan of 
Colorado and Robert I*. Wagner of New York introduced 
into Congress a bill the principal provisions of which are, 
in summary, as follows: 

1. “Mob or riotous assemblage” is defined as “an 
assemblage of three or more persons acting in concert, 
without authority of law, to kill or injure any person in 
the custody of any peace officer, with the purpose or con- 
sequence of depriving such person of due process of law 
or the equal protection of the laws.” 

2. Any state failing to protect a person in its juris- 
diction has denied such person due process and equal 
protection of the laws. 


3. (a) Any state officer or employe who fails to pro- 
tect a person in his custody, or who fails in efforts to per- 
form his duty of apprehending and prosecuting offenders 
is guilty of a felony and subject to fine up to $5,000 in 
amount and/or imprisonment for a term not exceeding 
five years. (b) Conspiracy on the part of officer or em- 
ploye with any member of a mob to injure or put to death 
by mob or riotous assemblage a person in his charge is a 
felony punishable by imprisonment for a term of from five 
to twenty-five years. 

+. Lynchers may be tried in the United States Dis- 
trict Court after 30 days, provided (1) that officers of the 
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state have failed to apprehend, prosecute, or punish such 
offenders; or (2) that jurors obtainable are so strongly 
opposed to punishment of such offenders that there is 
probability that the guilty will not be punished in such 
state court. 

5. The county where the lynching occurs is liable for 
“liquidated damages” of from $2,000 to $10,000 to be paid 
the legal heirs of the lynched person; such sum may be 
recovered in civil action in the United States District 
Court of the judicial district in which injury or death 
occurred. 

6. If two counties are involved, seizure occurring in 
one and injury or death in the other following transporta- 
tion by the mob, both counties are jointly responsible. 

In support of the bill Charles H. Tuttle has presented 
to the Senate Committee on the Judiciary a brief which 
assembles impressive evidence that Congress has adequate 
power within the Constitution to deal with lynching. 

Section 4 of Article 1V of the Constitution obligates 
the United States to see that every state has a “republican 
form of government” rather than a mobocracy. Section 1 
of Article XIV prohibits any state from depriving citizens 
of the United States of life, liberty and property without 
due process of law and from denying them equal protec- 
tion of the laws. And Section 5 of Article XIV gives 
Congress “power to enforce by appropriate legislation 
the provisions of this article.” “By necessary implica- 
tion,” therefore, “Congress has not only the power but the 
duty to protect the rights conferred or guaranteed by the 
federal Constitution.” 

Furthermore, these powers may be exercised not only 
agaist a state acting in its corporate capacity but also 
against individuals acting in any official capacity for a 
state. They are applicable also in cases where any state or 
local officer is acting contrary to the laws of a state and 
in cases of official non-action. The rule is well established 
that a state, county or city is responsible for the acts of 
its agents, and the provision of the bill which penalizes 
a county where a lynching occurs by the exaction of a 
sum to be fixed as liquidated damages is constitutional 
and has been sustained by judicial authority. The pro- 
visions giving United States District Courts power to 
punish lynchers if effective prosecution cannot be had 
in state courts, is also constitutional. 

The brief declares that action by the federal govern- 
ment along these lines “is in no way an invasion of state 
rights but should be welcomed by the states as an addi- 
tional protection to fundamental privileges which they 
too are equally bound to guarantee.” 

Each point made is supported by citations of court 
decisions, and the whole argument is clinched by reference 
to the Supreme Court’s decision in Ex Parte Siebold, 100 
U. S. 371, through Mr. Justice Bradley, in part as fol- 
lows: “We hold it to be an incontrovertible principle, that 
the government of the United States may, by means of 
physical force, exercised through its official agents, ex- 
ecute on every foot of American soil the powers and 
functions that belong to it.”* 

A public hearing on the bill was held before the Senate 
Judiciary Committee in February, much of the two-day 
discussion being broadcast by radio. On April 9 it was 
reported favorably to the Senate. 

A number of religious organizations have endorsed the 
bill, among them being the Congregational-Christian 
churches; the Women’s Missionary Council, Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South ; the Women’s American Baptist 


*Ttalics in the brief. 


Ilome Mission Society; the National Board of the 
Y.W.C.A.; the Society of Friends; the Board of Foreign 
Missions, Methodist Episcopal Church. The Executive 
Cominittee of the Federal Council of Churches at its meet- 
ing on March 23 passed a resolution endorsing the 
principle of national legislation as “a moral necessity to 
bring the federal government into prompt and effective 
cooperation with state and local authorities in the pre- 
vention of lynching and the prosecution of lynchers.” 

Twenty-five senators are reported as definitely support- 
ing the Costigan-Wagner bill. 


Changes in Russia 


Significant changes occurring in Russia are described 
in articles in the magazine sections of the New York 
Times for March 18 and 25. Anne O’Hare McCormick 
points out that Russia is now acting as a great power “in 
the most traditional sense” in international affairs. At 
the recent meeting of the All-Union Central Executive 
Committee one sensed, for the first time “a reaching out 
beyond the frontiers for something other than converts.” 
From the Baltic to the Black Sea the western frontier of 
Russia is protected by mutual pacts of non-aggression. In 
the meetings of Balkan diplomats “the hand of Russia 
moved as it moved in the past to block the German push 
eastward.” 

Only a year ago Russia took no active part in shaping 
international policy. The change is due, Mrs. McCormick 
finds, to Hitler’s accession to power in Germany. Russia 
began immediately to negotiate treaties with its neighbors 
and adopted a more friendly tone toward the League. This 
activity in diplomacy is “unquestionably an effort to pre- 
vent war.” American recognition is the climax of a suc- 
cessiul diplomatic year. 

It seems evident that communism is “weakening as a 
world threat.” Although socialization has spread widely 
since the war, the movements of today “tend consciously 
toward a new social synthesis and away from the idea of 
class war.” Russia is anxious to avoid war until the 
Soviet system has been consolidated and morale has been 
fully restored among the peasants. The Soviet foreign 
policy is, therefore, one of peace. “In foreign policy, in- 
deed, the Kremlin is fast becoming a strong bulwark of 
the status quo.” . 

The development of culture in Russia is described by 
Walter Duranty in the Times for March 25. The Russian 
word Kultura, he explains, means “almost everything ex- 
cept what Americans understand by culture.” It includes 
manners, education and technique, newspapers, art, mov- 
ies, theatre, literature, museums, recreational activities, 
atheism, sports, summer camps for children, etc. Great 
emphasis is placed on the fact that “Kultura is applied to 
the individual in his relation to the community.” In a 
way, collective farming and the Five-Year Plan are in- 
cluded in Kultura, The Red Army is an important factor 
in the educational scheme for it turns the peasant boys 
into Communists, “efficient citizens, sober, literate, dis- 
ciplined, with a trade or profession.” The concept of 
Kultura is becoming more humane and more liberal with 
less emphasis on propaganda. 

(On April 3, the Times announced that Mr. Duranty had 
retired as Moscow correspondent, but would continue to 
act as a special correspondent, spending some time each 
year in Russia. His services as reporter have won him 
“wide recognition” as “the most outstanding correspond- 
ent of an American newspaper.” He now desires “more 
freedom and variety in his future work.”) 
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